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Sugarhouse 

Appoints 

Correspondent 

At request of State President 
Jesse P. Rich, Sugarhouse Chap¬ 
ter took immediate action in ap¬ 
pointing a correspondent to “The 
Pioneer’'. Their choice was none 
other than our well known broth¬ 
er, L. Clair Likes. Trekkers will 
remember him as the script writer 
on the Trek. In asking Brother 
Clair the necessary questions to 
get the “low down” on him, we 
find an interesting fact that he 
and his wife (bashful—would not 
tell us her name) were born in 
the same vicinity in Idaho, but 
did not meet each other until 
1930 at a dance in Fifth ward at 
Ogden, Utah. Still bashful, took 
him seven years to pop the ques¬ 
tion. Not so bashful, they now 
have two children, a boy and a girl; 
he promises to let us know about 
the third later on. Brother Clair 
was born in Teton City, Idaho, 
on May 6, 1908, to D. E. Likes and 
Agnes Cunningham. His grandfath¬ 
er, Robert Burns Cunningham, im¬ 
migrated from Scotland to Utah in 
1863. He tells us he likes fishing 
(perhaps he can tell us where there 
are some) and many know that 
he is a home movie addict and 
about his work in dramatics. AL¬ 
RIGHT BROTHER CLAIR . . . 
LET’S KEEP SUGARHOUSE IN 
THE NEWS. 

THE STATE ORGANIZATION 
TAKES PRIDE IN SALUTING 
ONE OF THE MOST ACTIVE 
CHAPTERS IN THE ORGANIZA¬ 
TION DURING THE PAST TWO 
YEARS . . . SUGARHOUSE. 


Happy Birthday 

We are a little late but “The 
Pioneer” wishes Brother John L. 
Herrick, building manager for the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints offices, many happy re¬ 
turns on his 81st birthday observed 
June 2nd. 

BROTHER HERRICK was born 
June 2, 1868, in Ogden, a son of 
Lester J. and Agnes McQuarrie 
Herrick. His father was the second 
mayor of Ogden. He went to Den¬ 
ver as western states mission 
president at the age of 40. After 
his release from that position in 
1919, he continued to reside in 
Denver 16 years. 



HORACE A. SORENSON 

Their President 

President Sorenson was born 
February 6, 1899, in Ephriam, San : 
pete County, Utah. Son of Soren C. 
and Lillie Anderson Sorenson. 
Graduated from 1 Commercial De¬ 
partment of Snow Normal college 
and the University of Utah, School 
of Business, in 1925. After serving 
an L. D. S. Western States mis¬ 
sion, he and his three brothers: 
Morgan, Gordon and Calvin, es¬ 
tablished the South East Furniture 
Co., now one of the largest furni¬ 
ture establishments in the state. 
Bro. Sorenson is known through¬ 
out the state of Utah for his love 
of fine horses and is a past presi¬ 
dent of the Salt Lake Horse Show 
Association. President Sorenson 
has served in many civic organ¬ 
izations, recently as president of 
the progressive Sugarhouse Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. Every SON 
should make it a FIRST order of 
business to visit the museum of 
priceless relics collected by Presi¬ 
dent Sorenson and given to SUP. 
Married to Ethel Melville, they 
have two sons, Naynard and Stan¬ 
ford Allen, and two daughters, 
Margery and Beth Ann. HERE IS 
A SON THAT GETS THINGS 
DONE. SUP appreciates the fine 
work of this brother in retaining 
the old prison site as a State Park. 



RICHARD A. LAMBERT 


R. A. Lambert 

By His Wife—Mary Cox Lambert 

Richard A. Lambert was born 
in Salt Lake City on June 5th, 1915, 
to Mary A. A, Woods Lambert 
(Mollie) and Alma C/ Lambert—the 
seventh of ten children. His patern¬ 
al grandmother, Mary Alice Can¬ 
non Lambert came to the Salt Lake 
Valley in September, 1849. George 
Q. Cannon, the pioneer, was her 
brother—Dick’s great uncle. Parley 
P. Pratt was his maternal grand¬ 
father. 

As a youth, Dick was very active 
in scouting. He received the Eagle 
award and Palms. In 1933 he grad¬ 
uated from Granite high school. 
For three years he studied law at 
the University of Utah—until he 
received a call to the New Zealand 
mission, where he labored among 
the natives for three years. In 
June of 1939, when he returned 
home, he worked as credit man¬ 
ager for Bradshaw Auto Parts Co., 
and attempted to sell insurance for 
Pacific Mutual. 

When the war started he ac¬ 
cepted the job of chief clerk in 
charge of procuring automotive 
parts for the Ninth Corps of the 
U. S. Engineers. In 1944 he went 
into business for himself as an 
automobile jobber. 

He is active in Lions Club, in 
Sugar House Chamber of Com- 


Sugarhouse 
History Notes 

By L. Clair Likes, 

SUP Historian and Correspondent 

Sugarhouse had itp beginning in 
1848, when Ira Eldredge, located 
on what was then known as Can¬ 
yon Creek or Parleys Creek. Eld¬ 
redge tapped Canyon Creek for 
water to irrigate his land. His suc¬ 
cess attracted others and soon the 
area was dotted with florishing 
farms. 

In 1848 and 1849, sugar was sell¬ 
ing in the Salt Lake Valley for 
two to three dollars per pound. 
In an effort to make the Valley 
successful and to reduce the ex¬ 
orbitant prices paid by the settlers 
for eastern goods, Brigham Young 
sent missionaries abroad to preach 
the gospel and to search out new 
industries that could be adapted to 
the conditions and needs of the 
Great Salt Lake Valley. In response 
to this charge, John Taylor visited 
France and learned of the manu¬ 
facture of sugar from beets. Pro¬ 
curing machinery in Liverpool, 
England, Taylor had it transported 
to “Zion.” In 1852-1853 “a sugar- 
house” was erected at the spot 
where the Seagull Drug now stands 
at the corner of 21st South and 
11th East Streets. Here sugar syr¬ 
up was manufactured for several 
years although all attempts to make 
granulated sugar failed in this 
historic undertaking. It was not 
until fifty years later at Lehi, did 
the Pioneers' dream of manufac¬ 
turing sugar in Utah culminate. 

In 1854-1860 twenty mills of all 
descriptions were located along 
Canyon Creek, above and below 
the sugar mill, which was always 
the center of activity. Among these 
twenty were Brigham Young’s 
grist mill, now in Liberty Park, 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1) 


merce (at present is member of 
board of directors). 

In 1947 he made the trek from 
Nauvoo with the SUP and since 
that time, after becoming presi¬ 
dent of the Sugar House Chapter, 
re-organized the chapter and in¬ 
augurated the dinner club. The 
Sugar House Centennial was in his 
charge last summer and in August 
he was elected third vice president 
of the state organization. 

He is married to Mary Cox of 
Pocatello, Idaho, and is the father 
of one daughter and four sons, 
ranging in age from 7 % years to 
six months. 
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Sugarhouse 
History Notes 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Other mills and dates were as fol¬ 
lows: 

First machine factory, 1854; first 
paper mill, 1856; first chemical and 
powder works, 1857; first bucket, 
churn, tub and butter factory, 1858; 
first iron foundry, 1858; first tan¬ 
nery, situated on present Country 
Club property, 1858; first foolen 
and carding mill situated on pres¬ 
ent Country Club property, 1860; 
first glass button factory, 1870; 
first nail factory at present site of 
Hygeia Ice, 1870; first cocoonery 
and mulberry farm, manufacturers 
of silk, 1870. 

Probably the first general mer¬ 
chandise store known as the Su¬ 
garhouse Cooperative Stores was 
built on 21st South above 11th East. 
Later in the 1880’s, W. A. Smoot 
opened a general store at the south¬ 
east corner of the intersection of 
11th East and 21st South Streets. 

In 1868, a Sugarhouse Paper Mill 
Post Office was established and 
was usually situated at the home 
or ” the place of business of the 
“Post Master” In 1898 this fourth 
class post office became a branch 
of the Salt Lake City office. Other 
businesses followed, some flourish¬ 
ing, others failing. 

In March 1910, Sugar House was 
annexed to Salt Lake City. The 
first street after the annexation 
was the paving of 11th East and 
Highland Drive from 21st South to 
the city limits at 33rd South and 
to the fire station on 21st South. 

New Park Will Be a Mecca 
for Millions 

. Sugarhouse will eventually be the 
mecca for millions of transcontin¬ 
ental tourists if present plans for 
developing the state historical park 
on the site of the old Utah prison 
are carried to completion. 

For this natural amphitheater 
with its backdrop of the towering 
Wasatch mountains will become a 
real “centerpiece” for Utah under 
a far-reaching and comprehensive 
program to turn the last open place 
in Salt Lake City into a memorial 
to veterans of all wars as well as 
a center of recreational, cultural 
and historical value. 

Set Aside As Park 

The Utah legislature in 1947 set 
aside the 183-acre prison site for 
conversion into a state park. Con¬ 
struction o f necessary roads 
through the area will cut the net 
acreage to 160. Various state-wide 
organizations today are waiting the 
removal, of the prison . to its. new 
location at the Point of the Moun¬ 
tain so that conversion plans can 
actually get under way. 

These call for: An all-purpose 
state building to accommodate 
large conventions, sports events, 
cultural and recreational pursuits 
of all kinds. This structure would 
seat up to 15,000 persons. It has 


been given careful study by a 
statewide citizens association, and 
would constitute a living memorial 
to veterans of all wars. 

Sons of Utah Pioneers chapters 
throughout Utah have expressed a 
desire to build a museum and re¬ 
create a pioneer village where the 
early crafts arid culture and mode 
of living of pioneer settlers would 
be revived and stand as a memor¬ 
ial to the faith and courage of early 
colonizers as well as becoming a 
major tourist attraction. 

Plan Theater Building 

The old Salt Lake Theater group 
with Donald B. Alder as president, 
has expressed a desire to recreate 
the theater in the historical group¬ 
ing of buildings proposed. This 
structure would be utilized for 
theatrical productions, and would 
be the workshop for creating 
scenery and play arrangements to 
serve thatrical groups throughout 
the state. It also would be used for 
major road show attractions tour¬ 
ing the nation. 

The Sugarhouse Chamber of 
Commerce has committed itself to 
construction of a scenic wonders 
building where tourists would be 
made acquainted with Utah’s scen¬ 
ic attractions and impressed with 
the state’s advantages as a vaca¬ 
tion land instead of just a stop 
off on trips through the west. 

Fred Augsburger, heading the 68 
federated garden clubs of the state, 
would take over the landscaping 
project. The beautiful terrain, fer¬ 
tile soil and ample water and un¬ 
obstructed view of the Wasatch 


Calling All 
Dancing Groups 

Chairman Adolph M. Reeder fur¬ 
nishes us with the dancing pro¬ 
gram for Friday evening, August 
5th, at our Annual Encampment at 
Brighton, Utah. Brother Reeder 
asks that all dancing groups come 
prepared to enjoy the evening. 

Waltz. 

A good mixer with calls in music. 

Turkey in the Straw, Square 
Dance. 

Oxford Minuet. 

Golden Slippers, Square Dance. 

Berlin Polka. 

Keep a Stepping, Square Dance. 

Buffalo Glide. 

Dip and Dive, Square Dance. 

Black Hawk Waltz. 

Billy Boy, Square Dance. 

Laces and Graces, Square Dance. 

Red River Valley, Square Dance. 

Varsouvianne (Progressive). 

Solomon Levi, Square Dance. 

Military Schottische (Mixer). 

Texas Star, Square Dance. 

Skater’s Waltz. 

Lady go round the Lady, Square 
Dance. 

Wagon Wheel (Mixer). 

Pretty Mary (Fox Trot). 

Coming round the Mountain, 
Square Dance. 

Spanish Waltz (Progressive). 


Epperson Realty Company 

HEAL ESTATE, LOANS and INSURANCE 
“Your Interest Is Always Ours” 

LAWRENCE T. EPPERSON, Mgr. 1382 Perry Ave. 

Phones 4-4455 - 4-6905 Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sons of Utah 
Pioneers 

PURPOSE: 

(1) To primote and to keep 
alive the spirit, ideals and courage 
of the Pioneers, and to keep up 
an interest in things pertaining to 
their lives and achievements. 

■ (2) To protect and advance the 
interests and welfare, and to bring 
into closer union and bond of 
friendship, the descendants of the 
Pioneers, and to bring closer to¬ 
gether all citizens, regardless of 
creed, color or nationality. 

(3) To work for the advance¬ 
ment, development and betterment 
of the people, in everything which 
stands for progress and high ideals, 
in an effort to make a better place 
in which to live and rear our chil¬ 
dren; and to perpetuate reverance 
to God and loyalty to State and 
Country. 

OUR ASSOCIATION is non-sec¬ 
tarian, non-political and is con¬ 
ducted without commercial gain, 

WE AS AN ASSOCIATION, 
pledge ourselves to honor and de¬ 
fend the flag of our country and to 
obey its Constitution and laws, as 
well as the Constitution and laws 
of the State. 

Any male person over eighteen 
years of age who is of good repute 
and moral character and is a lineal 
descendant of a Pioneer, is , eligible 
to active membership in this asso¬ 
ciation (Pioneer shall be inter¬ 
preted to mean, all those persons 
who came to, or were born in Utah, 
dr Deseret, prior to the advent of 
the Railroad on May 10, 1869.) 


THE PIONEER 

The Official Organ of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers 

P. O. Box 282, Ogden, Utah. 
Motto: “SONS GET THINGS 
DONE.” 

Committee: 

Rulon S. Draney, Ogden, 
Chairman. 

P. LeRoy Nelson, Ogden. 

- Ernest N. Newey, Ogden. 
Managing Editor, Rulon S. 
Draney, Ogden. 

Publishers, Intermountain Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 2439 Kiesel Ave., 
Ogden, Utah. 

Advertising provides the funds 
for our monthly publication and 
your patronage of the advertisers 
herein is appreciated. 


mountains lend themselves to just 
what these garden clubs have been 
seeking, where they could group 
the floral and shrub wealth of the 
state in on outstanding display. 


Temple Fork 
Encampment 

By Dr. Joel E, Ricks 

The Temple Fork Camp of the 
Sons of the Utah Pioneers will 
hold their annual encampment on 
the Temple Fork of the Logan 
River. Their guests will be the 
State Officers of the Sons of the 
Utah Pioneers who will hold their 
monthly meeting at the encamp¬ 
ment,' Saturday, July 16th at 4:00 
p. m. Judge Rich, State President, 
will meet the visiting officers in 
front of the Logan Tabernacle at 
2:00 p. m., on Saturday, July 16th 
and escort them to the encamp¬ 
ment. In addition to the meeting, 
a program will be given and* din¬ 
ner will be served Saturday eve¬ 
ning and breakfast Sunday morn¬ 
ing, July 17th. All state officers 
are urged to attend as are the 
Box Elder Officer of the Sons of 
the Utah Pioneers. 



W. BARKER 
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The Bountiful 
Tabernacle 

By May Cooper Burns, for 
Senator Janies E. Bums, 

Secretary, Thos. L. Kane Chapter 

Perhaps no building in Utah, 
outside of Salt Lake City, has a 
more interesting history than the 
Bountiful tabernacle. In Sessions 
settlement (now known as Bounti¬ 
ful) in Davis county, on Feb. 11, 
1857, Elder Lorenzo Snow dedi¬ 
cated the tabernacle site. 

That year the sturdy rock foun¬ 
dation was built under the direc¬ 
tion of Morgan Evans. Grain was 
stored here when Johnston’s army 
came into the Valley. 

In 1860 the walls were built from 
adobes made in the western part 
of town. Lime rock was hauled 
from the hills near Beck’s Hot 
Springs The burning was done in 
a hollow northeast of the block. 
The plaster of Paris coping was 
made by John Rumel of Salt Lake 
City. Most of the lumber came 
from “Meeting-House Hollow" in 
Holbrook canyon, except some fin¬ 
ishing lumber from Cottonwood 
Canyon. 

August Farnham was the archi¬ 
tect under instruction from Brig¬ 
ham Young. Farnham, George W. 
Lincoln and son, George A., did 
most of the carpentry. The roof 
timbers were fastened with wood¬ 
en pegs and rawhide tendons. The 
glass and nails were hauled across 
the plains by ox teams. Charles 
Waddington had change of the 
painting. 

On March 14, 1863, Heber C. Kim¬ 
ball dedicated this building. No one 
can visit it without being impressed 
by the unique bust of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith on the east wall. 
Painted? Yes, although it simu¬ 
lates a piece of statuary. The 
gifted artist was Dan Weggeland, 
a young Norwegian convert and 
friend of Brigham Young. 

In 1906, the graceful spires of 
this building were blown off by 
a hard east wind. They have not 
been replaced. 

Tall, majestic trees form a back¬ 
ground; and shrubs and a lawn 
beautify the front of this block. 
Twenty years ago, an amusement 
hall was built against part of the 
north wall. The “old-timers" like 
to dream of the days when this 
tabernacle alone graced the center 
of the block. 


LOCAL 

MUSEUM— 

workers are 
shown carrying 
more priceless 
relics into the 
Sugar House 
SUP Pioneer 
Museum, scene 
of visit this 
June 1st by 700 
DUP members. 


700 Members 
DUP Visit 
Local Museum 

“The Bulletin", 

Sugarhouse, June 3rd. 

More than 700 members of the 
Salt Lake County Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers Camps were enter¬ 
tained Wednesday, June 1st at 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers Museum, 
3000 Connor Street (2140 East) in 
honor of Brigham Young’s birth¬ 
day. 

Hosts to the Daughters of Utah 
Pioneers members were members 
of the Sugar House, Chapter Sons 
of Utah Pioneers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace A. Sorensen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sterling H. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred E. Curtis, and Thomas B. 
Child. 

Relics 

Many favorable comments were 
made by the guests on the museum 
pieces, particularly the 100 year old 
rug making loom which was oper¬ 
ated in the actual weaving of 
rugs during the tow-hour recep¬ 
tion. Also receiving praise were 
Johnston army wagons and a huge 
stew pot plus the stage coach and 



In Ogden, It's 


Men MlcA. 


for 


SHOES 


featuring: 

TWEEDIES and AIRSTEPS for Women 
and: 

BUSTER BROWN for Children 


other pioneer Vehicles. 

The museum at 3000 Connor 
Street is only temporary, and the 
articles will be moved to the prison 
site State Park when the project 
is started after the removal of the 
penitentiary. 

Next monthly meeting of the 
Sugar House Chapter SUP will be 
held at the museum June 27t'h. 
Members and their wives will at¬ 
tend. 


LETS’S ALL GO TO 
BRIGHTON FOR 

AUGUST 5th, 6th and 7th. 

BETTER HURRY! 

MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
NOW for Meals and Lodging. 

PLENTY OF SPACE FOR 
CAMPING. 

We want you to have a good 
time. Let us know you are com¬ 
ing. 
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Temple Fork 
Camp 

By Dr. Joel E. Kicks 

The Temple Pork Camp of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers held its 
May dinner meeting at 7:30 p. m. 
on the 23rd at the Old Juniper 
Lodge in Logan Canyon. There 
were twenty-nine members present. 

The Temple Fork Barber Shop 
Quartet composed of George and 
Joseph Everton, Vern Muir and 
Trevor Christensen with J. Wesley 
Christensen as accompanist sang 
three numbers: 'Wive 1’Amour”, 
Street Urchins Medley”, "Let the 
Lower Lights Be Burning.” They 
were vigorously applauded. 

Judge Rich, State President S. U. 
P. brought state business to the 
attention of the camp and Ray 
Woodbury gave a detailed report 
on the plans for the June meeting 
and the Temple Fork Annual En¬ 
campment to be held July 16 on 
Temple Fork in Logan Canyon. The 
State officers are to be the honored 
guests of the camp at that encamp¬ 
ment. 

Vern Muir gave an interesting 
biography of the life of his grand¬ 
father William S. Muir, a pioneer 
of Woods Cross. This pioneer was 
a member of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion, worked in the California 
gold fields, introduced flax culture 
to Woods Cross, donated the land 
and was one of the founders of 
the Woods Cross Canning Com¬ 
pany. He was also the first to bring 
arparagus to Utah. 

George Everton gave a very in¬ 
teresting lecture of the Pioneer 
Trek from Nauvoo to Salt Lake 
Valley. Since George Everton was 
a, member of the Centennial Com¬ 
pany which made the journey over 
the pioneer trail in 1947 he was 
able to give interesting descrip¬ 
tions and illustrations of the trail. 
The markers on the trail were viv¬ 
idly described. 


Fern Zoner and Blanche Zollinger, 
accompanied by Miss Wood; vocal 
duet, President and Mrs. V. Allen 
Olsen, accompanied by their daugh¬ 
ter Peggy, and reading, LaVon 
Zollinger. 

Mrs. Allen, in her address, re 
viewed the state organization of 
DUP and then told of the founding 
of the Elizabeth Mathews camp in 
Providence. Mr. Campbell outlined 
the history of Joseph H. Campbell, 
his grandfather, and his early pio¬ 
neering in Providence. 

Refreshments were served to 62 
people, and the evening was spent 
in visiting. 

We thank "The Herald-Journal”, 
Logan, Utah, for the above news 
item carried in their issue of May 
24th. 


Pioneer Camps 
Hold Joint 
Program, Social 

At a joint meeting of the Spring 
Creek camp, Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers, and the Elizabeth Mathews 
camp, Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 
organization of the two camps was 
reviewed and a history of Joseph 
H. Campbell presented. 

■ Alma Mathews, past president of 
the Spring Creek unit, conducted 
the meeting, which included the 
following program: 

Group singing; invocation, Clar¬ 
ence Hammond; addresses, Winni- 
fred Allen and H. B. Campbell; 
accordian solo, David Theurer; 
piano solo, Mary Campbell; vocal 
solos, John Spuhler, accompanied 
by Maxine Wood; instrumental, 


New Members 
Of Salt Lake 
Luncheon Club 

Fielding G. Burton, manager of 
Western School Supply Co., 72 
West 200 South Street, Res. 25 
East Truman, 2330 South Street. 

Merrill C. Faux, attorney, Utah 
Savings and Trust Building. Res. 
1396 Michigan, 960 South St. 470 
South 1000 East Street. 

Franklin F. Fish, president and 
manager Morlite Lamp and Shade 
Manufacturing Co. Res. 323 Sec¬ 
ond Ave., 100 North Street. 

D. Crawford Houston, director of 
Industrial Relations, Utah Copper 
Co., Kearns Bldg. Res. 1841 South 
1500 East Sereet. 

We would appreciate if ALL 
Chapters or Camp Secretaries 
would furnish similar information 
to "The Pioneer,” P. O. Box 282, 
Ogden, Utah, without delay — 
Thanks—Your Editor. 

BIRNEY KENT FAKNSWOKTH 

Birney Kent Farnsworth was 
born in Manti, April 25, 1896. He 
is a son of Moses Franklin Farns¬ 
worth and Clara Canfield. The 
father, Moses F. Farnsworth, was 
called to St. George to serve as a 
temple recorder when the St. 
George temple was dedicated and 
opened in 1877 by President Brig¬ 
ham Young and later when the 
Manti temple was dedicated and 
opened for ordinance work he was 
called from St. George to act as a 
recorder for the Manti temple. 

Both of these parents are pio¬ 
neers—the father an original pio¬ 
neer, the mother the first female 
child born in Utah Dixie. 

Birney was educationally trained 
in the Manti high school, the 
Utah State Agricultural college and 
the University of Utah. His major 
scholastic work has been in ad¬ 
ministration and speech. His hobby 
is to dook and render service to 
his fellow men. He has been a 
Sunday school superintendent, a 
YMMIA superintendent and for 
twelve years he was stake recrea¬ 


tional director in the Morgan 
stake. At present he is the teacher 
in the 154th quorum of Seventies 
in the Waterloo ward of the Wells 
stake. 

In the business world he was 
head of the speech department of 
the Morgan high school for twelve 
years, city attorney of Morgan City 
for nine years, assistant state man¬ 
power director for two years, solid 
fuel administrator for war two 
years, and he has served as man¬ 
ager of the Coal Heating Service. 
At present he is manager of the 
Citizens Coal Co., 443 South 500 
West Street, Salt Lake City. 

Brother Farnsworth is also a 
veteran of World War I, he has 
been an active Legionnaire for 
thirty years and has rendered serv¬ 
ice as a Past Commander of Salt 
Lake Post No. 2. 


DEPOT BARBER SHOP 

UNION DEPOT 

W. W. JOHNSON, Prop. 


Buena Ventura 
Chapter 
Scores Again! 

By Vernal L. Nielsen 

The regular monthly meeting was 
held at the Twenty-first ward re¬ 
creation hall on Thursday, May 
12th, at which time the winner of 
the Pioneer story contest were in¬ 
troduced and presented with their 
awards. 

The meeting was conducted by 
President James S. McGregor as¬ 
sisted by his two vice presidents, 
W. W. Johnson and Sumner Sal¬ 
mon. Past President Verial L. Niel¬ 
sen led the group in singing "Amer- 
ica”, accompanied by Barabar 


Bingham Burnett. Prayer was of¬ 
fered by Sumner Salmon. 

Elijah Clawson introduced a new 
member, Brother Corum B. Holt, 
who was enthusiastically received. 

A ladies’ trio, consisting of Carol 
Jean Wright, Phyllis Bingham and 
Barbara B. Burnett sang three 
lovely numbers, accompanied by 
Carol Watkins. 

Contest Chairman Milton J. 
Thorne then presented the four 
winners of the contest, who read 
their winning stories and received 
their awards. The contestants were 
divided into two groups according 
to their ages, and the first place 
winner of group No. 1 was Edwin 
Thatcher, a student at the State 
School for the Deaf. His story 
was entitled "Mary Woodbury 
Haskell” and was the story of the 
tragic wounding and death of the 
subject during the struggle to col¬ 
onize the west. Brother Thatcher 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Thatcher of Salt Lake City. 

Second place winner in the first 
group was Audrey Montgomery of 
North Ogden, Utah. She is the 
daughter of Brother and Sister Wil¬ 
liam Montbomery, and her story 
is entitled “Great - Grandfather 
Shoots a Bear.” 

(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 

Betty Bristol 

☆ HEMSTITCHING 

☆ MONOGRAMS and 

BUTTONS 

J. C. Penney Bldg. — Ogden 
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Centennial 
Trekker 
Passes Away 



JOHN OLAF GUNDERSON 

JOHN ,OLAF GUNDERSON, 
Centennial Trekker from Mt. Pleas¬ 
ant died May 31st at the age of 
73, of a heart ailment. You will 
remember Brother John as the 
oldest sheepman in Mt. Pleasant. 
He served three terms as mayor 
of Mt. Pleasant. A true SON, A 
SON THAT GOT THINGS DONE, 
he once received a trip to Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., as chairman of the 
Sanpete War Bond Drive, which 
was the first to go over its quota 
in the nation. Brother John was 
born August 20, 1875, a son of 
Eric and Carolina Johnson Gun¬ 
derson. His wife, Rhea Brotherson, 
passed away in August, 1926. Sur¬ 
viving are six sons, Douglas of 
Brigham City; Shirley, Glen and 
Keith of Salt Lake City; Ivan of 
Deseret Center, California, and 
Reed of Provo; one daughter, Mrs. 
Shila Spencer of Salt Lake City. 
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A Great Event 

By Ernest R. McKay 

In the history of the west, July 
24th, is and rightfully should be, 
an important date. While it rep¬ 
resents the arrival of the first 
permanent settlers in the present 
state of Utah, its importance is 
not confined to that group or to 
that state. It reaches far beyond 
either or both. 

July 24th, 1847 not only, marks 
the founding of a settlement, but 
it has become to mean the be¬ 
ginning of a vast empire, a new 
civilization in a wilderness, a civil¬ 
ization with foundation, stories, 
justice, culture, and industry. The 
influence of what took place on 
that day was felt far and wide 
and has extended to a marked de¬ 
gree even today/ The entire west 
would have been far behind what 
it is now had it not been for the 
event that happened on that mem¬ 
orable day. 

It seems to us, as we review the 
history of the west for the past 100 
years that July 24th should stand 
out in bold relief as one of the 
great days to be observed by the 
people of this great empire, re¬ 
gardless of who they are or where 
they came from. 

It is good for western people to 
reflect upon these things, and to 
assist in keeping alive the ele¬ 
ments which were potent in mak¬ 
ing the west what it is today. We 
suggest that July 24th of each 
year be celebrated in a proper 
manner by every city, town, and 
hamlet. The Sons of Utah Pioneers 
should take the lead in this mat¬ 
ter and not leave it to those who 
use it for commercial purposes 


only. And parades, when they are 
held should be truly pioneer in 
character and not merely the ad¬ 
vertising of present-day products. 

A permanent organization should 
be perfected in each community 
to take care of 24th of July cele¬ 
brations. Then a program covering 
several years could be worked out 
in continuity. Materials could be 
properly stored and preserved and 
used many times. If this were done 
then each community would be 
sure of a fine event each year. 
Each new generation as they come 
along would get the correct in¬ 
formation concerning early history 
of their state and would likely 
acquire and maintain the true pio- 
neer spirit. 


Buena Ventura 

(Continued from Page 4) 

First place winner of the sec¬ 
ond group was Luanne McFarland 
of Ogden. She is the daughter of 
Brother and Sister A. J. McFarland 
and her story was entitled, “In a 
Mysterious Way.” It told of the 
miraculous rescue of her Great- 
Great Grandparents who were near¬ 
ly lost in a blinding blizzard while 
on their way to seek assistance 
at the time one of their babies 
was born. 

Second place winner of the sec¬ 
ond group was Glen Cox, son of 
Brother and Sister Irvin J. Cox 
of Syracuse, Utah, His story is en¬ 
titled “Beaver Blizzard”, and also 
told a story of sacrifice and hero¬ 
ism at the time of the coloniza¬ 
tion of Utah. 

Elijah Clawson sang two solos, 
accompanied by his daughter-in- 
law, Mrs, Boyd Clawson. Refresh¬ 
ments were served and the group 
danced old-fashioned dances until 
closing time. 
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Here And There 

Something new in the way of a 
program took place at the June 
meeting of the Salt Lake Luncheon 
Club. Brothers Seldon N. Heaps, 
past president of the club, and 
Harold H. Jenson, past state pres¬ 
ident, -were heard in a novel idea 
at the Hotel Utah luncheon, when 
recording of their conference 
broadcast over KDYL was played 
for the members. Brother Seldon 
playing his piano arrangements of 
his new “Mormon” hymns with 
Brother Harold reciting the words. 
Something new in spoken words 
with music background. 

President Rich has named the 
following brethren to act as Co-or¬ 
dinators in the various counties to 
boost membership and induce the 
members to attend the annual en¬ 
campment to be held at Brighton, 
Utah, on August 5-7th: 

Ernest R. McKay for Ogden-We- 
ber area; Fred E. Curtis, Salt Lake 
area; George B. Everton, Cache 
Valley; Adolph M. Reeder, Box El¬ 
der County; Senator James E. 
Burns, Davis County; Dr. W. L. 
Worlton,. Northern Utah County; 
Verl G. Dixon, Central and South¬ 
ern Utah County; William R. Pal¬ 
mer, Southern Utah. Vice President 
Richard A. Lambert offered a set 
of new car seat covers to the Co¬ 
ordinator who gets the most mem¬ 
bers to the Annual Encampment. 

Just received letter from Dr. 


Richard R. Lyman from Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., where he is setting up 
plans for the Lyman System of 
street numbering. Brother Richard 
R. states he enjoyed his trip east 
by air. We of “The Pioneer” wish 
to take this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing our appreciation for the 
fine service Brother Lyman is ren¬ 
dering as correspondent to its col¬ 
umns and to him and his com¬ 
mittee for the excellent way they 
conducted the “Pioneer Story” con¬ 
test throughout the west. Hurry 
back Brother Richard L.; we are 
missing you. 

You will hear of the excellent 
work of our State Finance Chair¬ 
man, Rulon F. Starley, Ogden, at 
our Annual Encampment. Don’t 
miss what this Brother has for us. 

Brother Adolph M. Reeder, State 
Coordinator, sends us a photograph 
of the buggy he rode in at their 
wedding, October 3, 1906. It is still 
in good condition and is used for 
special occasions. Brother Reeder 
keeps two sets of good old fash¬ 
ioned driving harness. A prized 
relic of the days gone by. We ask 
that you keep your eyes on Brother 
Reeder and his work in Box Elder 
County. 

Rulon S. Draney, Richard R. Ly¬ 
man and Nolan P. Olsen were 
named by President Rich and the 
Executive Board as the nominating 
committee to recommend new offi¬ 
cers for the State Organization for 
the next year. 


Indian Exhibit At 
Dillman 

Duchesne Home 

Is Worthy of a Museum 
By Harold H. Jensen, 

Past President of 
Sons of Utah Pioneers 
Exery one has a hobby but the 
Indian Exhibit found in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dillman of 
Roosevelt, Utah, stands in a class 
of its own. Recently this writer 
visited their home at Roosevelt, 
Utah, and spent one of the most 
interesting mornings of his life 
having Mrs. Dillman, who is an 
outstanding authority on Indians, 
show the many articles she has 
gathered which prove not only the 
Book of Mormon theory that the 
“Redmen so called” originated from 
Arabian countries but the articles 
shown prove conclusively a close¬ 
ness in the making of pattery, In¬ 
dian arrowheads, basket weaving, 
rugs and hieroglyphical characters 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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Indian Exhibit At 
Dillman 

Duchesne Home 

(Continued from Page 5) 
found on the rocks, some of which 
she has on exhibit. 

Basket weaving is one of the 
earliest arts of tracing the history 
of races. Mrs. Dillman has a basket 
made by the Italians, one from the 
Low Negro Slave Market of the 
South, a Japanese basket, a basket 
made by Chief Tabby, as well as 
the work of the Hopi, Navajo and 
Ute Indians. She showed one of the 
earliest, a basket made at Unnik 
by the Eskimos which dates back 
to the days when the Aleutians are 
said to have crossed Berring 
Strait. She also had tusks of ivory 
and whole bone which have been 
made into baskets and an Arma¬ 
dillo basket made from the outer 
shell, which is a modern-day mas¬ 
terpiece of its kind on sale at curio 
stores and coming from South 
America, 

She has the finest exhibit in the 
western country of Folsom Ex- 
tincts, which prove that this first 
race of mankind pre-date any for¬ 
mer race of people. This collection 
includes arrowheads and spear 
points which she has found herself 
corresponding exactly with Dr. 
Roberts' booklet on this subject, 
which he found in Mexico and 
Colorado but which she found in 
Utah. These arrowheads differ 
from all others in that they are 
concave up both sides. The collec¬ 
tion of Yuma points and also those 
from Pueblo are a study in itself 
for those who understand ethnol¬ 
ogy. 

The collection of figurines in 
both clay and wood, as well as the 
pottery, tell a history of yester¬ 
years, dating back to the days-of 
the Aztecs. 

The costumes of the Indians is 
also an exhibit worth seeing and 
Mrs. Dillman showed the scribe 
what could well be termed a hula 
skirt made from sagebrush, which 
the Indians used in ceremonial 
rites which shows a corresponding 
resemblance to that used by the 
Hawaiians in their dances used by 
the Utes eight hundred years ago. 

The collection of totem poles 
used by the Indians of both the 
North and South American coun¬ 
tries show a culture between the 
two for history records that start¬ 
ing in South America you find 
cities built of cement with the huge 
characterizations of the serpent, 
the bird portrayed on the sides of 
walls, and pyramids, and then go¬ 
ing up into Colorado and New 
Mexico you find the drawings on 
the sand, some of which are pre¬ 
served, then coming into Utah and 
Colorado, the Cliff Dwellers, with 
their writings on the cliffs, then 
going to the Eskimos, with their 
carvings on the totem pole, all go 


to prove a relationship and culture 
that cannot be denied. 

One of the most interesting ex¬ 
hibits is the embroidery work 
made of porcupine twills and the 
use of beads to beautify costumes. 
The tin cans that were cut up and 
hammered into tiny bells by the 
Utes also make an interesting ex¬ 
hibit and are placed with the bead 
work on doe skins which must be 
six months old as no buck skins 
are used for their dresses as they 
are too heavy. Mrs. Dillman said 
an Indian woman could tell by the 
touch in feeling the leather whether 
it was a buck or doe skin. 

Her work with the Indians has 
made her one of their greatest 
friends and they have presented 
her with this collection although 
a great amount of money has been 
spent in getting this collection, 
which should be housed in a mu¬ 
seum. Her husband, Ray Dillman, 
deserves credit for encouraging her 
in this work. 


Utah Pioneer Sons 
Urge Box Elder 
Centennial 
Observance 

SHOULD PREPARE NOW 
TO MARK ANNIVERSARY 
OF AREA’S FOUNDING 

Adolph M. Reeder this * week 
called the attention of the public 
to the fact that Utahns should be¬ 
gin preparation for a year of fam¬ 
ily reunions and historical remem¬ 
brance by family organizations, a 
year of celebration in colorful pag¬ 
eants, and historical reviews in 
pioneer settings, for the year of 
1951, a year which will mark a 
“century of progress" in Utah. 

“There is no richer field for his¬ 
toric study than our own heritage 
offers," he told his fellow citizens. 

Reeder has been appointed by 
the central committee of the Utah 
Sons of Pioneers to act as coor¬ 
dinator for Box Elder county to 
get local chapters organized and 
working for such a program. 

Since 1947, various counties of 
Utah have been celebrating their 
own centennials, and will be ob¬ 
serving them for years *to come. 
Box Elder's year is 1851, Reeder 
explains. 

Father William Davis is said to 
have come here in 1850, thinking 
of a settlement, but March 8, 1851, 
is stated as the date when his fam¬ 
ily arrived, along with Thomas 
Pierce and James Brooks and 
their families, at the campsite. 

At that time the main branch of 
Box Elder creek crossed Main 
street at the corner of Sixth north, 
and followed northwesterly into the 
box elder and cottonwood trees 
which later became known as 
Reeder Grove. It followed across 
the field among the trees into the 
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still remains to the north of the 
underpass. 

There was a clearing on what is 
now Lots 3 and 4, Block 57, Plat 
C, Brigham City. This is at the 
north end of the third tier of blocks 
west of Main street. The camp-site 
was selected here as it was near 
the water of the creek and it was 
also near the meadows below, 
where the livestock could be pas¬ 
tured. 

Later in the summer George 
Hamson, Sr., Simeon Carter and 
perhaps others came to join the 
camp. Hamson staked off a five- 
acre claim to the west, about four 
blocks, and built a small house. 
George Hamson, Jr., said he was 
born at this little home and he is 
the first male child born at Box 
Elder (Brigham), on December 8, 
1851. 

In the spring of ,1852 some trav¬ 
elers stopped in the Reeder Grove 
and while there one of their men 
was killed by the Indians. 

The settlers became alarmed and 
moved up farther away from the 
trees and began to build Box Elder 
Fort, near the Lincoln school build¬ 
ing. This is the story of the first 
camp-site, as given by Reeder’s 
father, George B. Reeder. 

Willow Creek also was settled, 
as was Porter Spring, in 1851. 

The Call’s Fort marker states 
that the old fort was built in 1855, 
and was the most northerly out¬ 
post in Utah at the time. 

“No doubt the country was much 
like Daniel Webster had described 
it in congress while the Louisiana 
purchase was being considered in 
1803," Reeder explains. “Seeing such 
vast achievements, our grateful re¬ 
membrance should always be a 
large part of our heritage. Very 
much remains to be accomplished. 
We should all be happy to do our 
part." 

Reeder believes that the first job 
is to obtain a healthy membership, 
then to appoint a supervisor and a 
number of committees and “tackle 
our assignments with a spirit of 
appreciation.” 

“Let’s do a real job,” he urges, 
“and we’ll all be happy for having 
achieved a worthy objective." 

(Reprinted from Box Elder Jour¬ 
nal, 20 May 1949). 


Watch for the 
JULY ISSUE 

BIG 

Pioneer Day 
Special 


The Mormons In 
The Middlewest 


(Continued from May Issue) 
MORMON COLONIZING LEAD¬ 
ERSHIP. THE PRESIDENCY 
AND QUORUM OF THE 
TWELVE. 

The Middle West was the “prov¬ 
ing ground" where Mormon lead¬ 
ers were devolped, Joseph Smith 
evolved the position of the presi¬ 
dent to a height where that offi¬ 
cer became a dominant figure in 
the Latter-day Saints' religion. He 
was a prophet of God to his peo¬ 
ple and, because they believed he 
received divine guidance, they ac¬ 
cepted his proposals almost una¬ 
nimously. Only by possessing the 
unbounded confidence of his fol¬ 
lowers was he able three times to 
direct unsuccessful attempts at col¬ 
onization and each time retain the 
esteem of his flock. He raised the 
office of the President of the 
church to such a high pinacle that 
a successor with a dominating per¬ 
sonality might become virtually a 
dictator. Two counselors were as¬ 
sociated with him in the executive 
power. Next in authority to these 
there was the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles presided over by 
one of their number, a president. 
As a council of the head of the 
church and as agents who ratified 
and executed his plans the Twelve 
were trained first as lieutenants 
to the leader and later as poten¬ 
tial successors. By virtue of his 
position as President of the Guor- 
um of the Twelve Apostles, Brig¬ 
ham Young was able to succeed 
the “Prophet" as leader of the 
Mormon Movement. 

In the eleven years from the 
time of his conversion to the death 
of Joseph Smith in 1844, Brigham 
Young gained the experiences 
which aided him materially in be¬ 
coming a successful leader. His 
missionary labors in the United 
States and Great Britain gave him 
a knowledge of the men he was 
to lead and provided him with 
first hand information concerning 
the direction of that most power¬ 
ful agency for adding converts to 
his cause; his direction of the 
evacuation of Missouri trained him 
to supervise further migrants and 
his close association with Joseph 
Smith assisted him in understand¬ 
ing the city plans and settlements 
of the Middle West—a knowledge 
which aided him in the colonial 
enterprises in the intermountain 
country. Thus helped, when the 
leadership was vested in him at 
the death of the “Prophet," he was 
able unhesitatingly to carry out 
the projects of Joseph Smith, the 
greatest of which was to build 
cities of refuge for Mormonism in 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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The Mormons In 
The Middlewest 

(Continued from Page 6) 

Twelve were the stake presiden¬ 
cies. A president and two coun¬ 
selors formed this executive body 
which presided over each stake. 
They were ecclesiastical admini¬ 
strative offices who guided the 
religious, life of the people in that 
region. The high council of the 
stake, consisting of twelve mem¬ 
bers, were advisors to the presi¬ 
dency and assisted in the admini¬ 
strative and judicial affairs of the 
stake. Later in Nauvoo, when that 
city was divided into wards, his 
authority was limited to that divi¬ 
sion over which he presided as 
leader in affairs of a religious as 
well as of a worldly nature. All 
those officers were important in 
the development of Mormonism 
since the material and religious 
life were usually one. They became 
the religious, political and econo¬ 
mic leaders of their people. Joseph 
Smith was elected mayor of Nau¬ 
voo just as Brigham Young was 
at later time, appointed governor 
of Utah. Both these men and their 
advisors became directors of eco¬ 
nomic entreises which they 
founded. 

MORMON SOLIDARITY. 

The conflict between the Mor¬ 
mon people and their neighbors in 
the Middle West bound the Latter- 
day Saints together and produced 
a united people. These members 
who were throughly converted life 
the movement during the period 
of friction; those who were be¬ 
lievers in the divine guidance of 
their leader and in the soundness 
of his principles were made firmly 
rooted in the faith, believing them¬ 
selves to be persecuted as were 
Christ and His desciples. In this 
adversity, they were brought clos¬ 
er together. They formed friend¬ 
ships with each other instead of 
with their non-Mormon neighbors. 
Furthermore they believed that 
they were chosen children of the 
Father, building up a “kingdom 
of Heaven" and they regarded one 
another as “heirs to the Kingdom 
of God.” In this way they came 
to look upon one another as better 
people than those who were not 
of their faith. The period of colon¬ 
ization in the Middle West was 
thus a sifting process where those 
who were not enthusiastically and 
earnestly members of this church 
were eliminated and those who 
remained were completely and 
confidently attached to the new 
movement. Moreover they gave 
their property freely to the leaders 
of the church for the aid of their 
less fortunate fellow religionists. 
Because they fought for their be¬ 
liefs, because they suffered for 
their religion, and because they be¬ 
lieved that they were followers of 
a true prophet who would lead 
them to the glories of eternal life, 


they were willing to offer their 
lives and their fortunes for the 
formation of cities where they 
might live and worship according 
to their own desires. They were 
so firmly welded together by the 
time of the death of Joseph Smith 
that instead of their movement 
being destroyed they were willing 
and experienced enough to go out 
onthe frontier and build another 
Mormon Kingdom after three fail¬ 
ures in the Middle West. 

CONCLUSION: 

The migration from Kirtland and 
from Missouri to Illinois gave the 
pattern of emigration organization 
that was used in the migrations to 
the Far West. Mormon leadership, 
experience and solidarity developed 
in the Middle West aid to explain 
'the success of Mormon cooperative 
efforts in the arid lands of the 
Far West and the training which 
Brigham Young received in the 
early days of Mormonism did much 
to prepare the great leader for the 
wise guidance and inspired leader¬ 
ship which he demonstrated in 
the Far West. 

References—L. H. Creer, The 
Founding of Our Empire; Andrew 
Neff, History of Utah; Milton R. 
Hunter, Brigham Young; H. H. 
Bancroft, Utah; L. E. Young, 
Founding of Utah; B. H. Roberts, 
Comprehensive History of Mormon- 
ism; J. H. Evans, Joseph Smith, 
and American Prophet. 

THE FIRST MIGRATION TO THE 
VALLEY OF THE GREAT 
SALT LAKE 

Dr. Joel E. Ricks, State Historian, 
Sons of the Utah Pioneers 

EARLY MORMON INTEREST 
IN THE FAR WEST: 

The earlier Mormon publications 
carried accounts of the adventures 
of Captain Bonneville and the ex¬ 
plorations of Fremont in the Far 
West. Joseph Smith predicted that 
they would go to the Rockies. In 
1844 Joseph Smith announced that 
they had instructed the Twelve to 
send out men to investigate Cali¬ 
fornia and Oregon and hunt out a 
good location for settlement. In 
Septembed 1845 in a general coun¬ 
cil is was resolved that a company 
of 1500 men go to Salt Lake Valley 
and in January 1846 the Nauvoo 
high council announced that a com¬ 
pany of pioneers was to be sent 
out to the western country to find 
a good place for a crop “in some 
good valley in the neighborhood 
of the Rocky Mountains.” 

THE EXODUS FROM NAUVOO: 

The death of Joseph Smith and 
the determination of the people of 
Illinois to destroy Nauvoo ended 
dl l opes of staying there and the 
people of no other civilized area 
of the United States expressed any 
desire to have the Mormons come 
among them. Thus the Mormons 
had to turn their faces westward 
and build new homes far away in 
the West where neighbors could no 
longer persecute them. In January 
1846 the high council ordered a de¬ 
tachment to set forth in February 
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1846—the Mississippi being frozen 
over—the first teams crossed to the 
west bank and the crossing of the 
river continued until September 
1846 when the last defenders left 
smouldering Nauvoo. 

THROUGH IOWA TO THE MIS- 
SOURI. GARDEN GROVE, 
MOUNT PIS G AH, COUNCIL 
BLUFFS: 

After crossing the Mississippi the 
first camp was made on Sugar 
Creek some seven miles from Nau¬ 
voo, Here several days were spent. 
Then they pushed on to Farming- 
ton on the Des Moines river then 
followed the river to Bonaparte 
then crossed the Des Moines river, 
then they crosses the Fox river. 
In the Charition river bottoms the 
road was bad. and then from the 
bluffs the travelers had to use 
ropes to help teams down into the 
Chariton river. Some time was spent 
in camp on the Chariton. The next 
camp was on Locust Creek. Then 
they went on to Garden Grove 
where a temporary settlement was 
made. Orson Pratt records that at 
Garden Grove they determined to 
make a small settlement for those 
who were unable to go on imme¬ 
diately. Many houses were built, 
fences were made, wells were dug 
and a bridge built. Some went 
south to the Missouri settlements 
to exchange for needed commodi¬ 
ties. The main company continued 
westward to the Grand river where 
they established another settlement 
vvdiich they called Mount Pisgah. 
Again Mormon cooperation was ef¬ 
fective for soon houses were built, 
land was plowed and fenced. Be¬ 
cause of the elevation of the coun¬ 
try, the settlement was called 
Mount Pisgah. The main company 
pushed on to the Missouri river. 
They built a ferry boat and crossed 
the Missouri at the invitation of 
the Indians and began their settle¬ 
ment of Winter Quarters. 

WINTER QUARTERS: 

Winter Quarter became the most 
important station between Nauvoo 
and the Far West. Some seven 
hundred houses were 'built there 
housing about four thousand emi¬ 
grants. A log meeting house and 
a grist mill run by water power 
were also constructed. The Mormon 
leaders estimated that in July 1946 
there were some 10,000 Mormons 


scattered from Nauvoo to the Mk; 
souri river. During the winter of 
1946 and 1947 thousands of Mor¬ 
mons were camped on both sides 
of the Missouri river—on the east 
bank in Council Bluffs which they 
named Kanesville—and onthe west 
bank from Winter Quarters and 
upon the river from there for 150 
miles. 

ORGANIZING THE PIONEERS: 

The Winter of 1846-47 was a busy 
once for the Mormon leaders on 
the Missouri. They lanted and har¬ 
vested the food needed til they were 
settled in their homes in the West, 
they made their plans for the pion 
eer company that was to set forth 
in the spring of 1847, and they 
studied the reports of Fremont and 
the other explorers to guide them 
on their western journey. The 
pioneers set forth on April 7 and 
the succeding days for their ren- 
desvouz near the Elkhorn river 
some 47 miles from Winter Quar¬ 
ters. Here Friday, April 16, the 
pioneer company composed of 143 
men, 3 women and 2 children; two 
captains of 100’s, five captains of 
50’s and 14 captains of 10’s were 
chosen. There were 72 wagons, 93 
horses, 52 mules, 66 Oxen, 19 cows, 
17 dogs and chickens. Rules were 
drawn up for the company. 

ALONG THE PLATTE : 

The Journey from Winter Quar¬ 
ters to the Great Salt Lake was 
about 1100 miles and Fort Lara¬ 
mie, or Fort Johns as it was some¬ 
times called, was about half way. 
The time consumed by the pioneers 
was 111 days. They traveled along 
the north side of the Platte river 
to Fort Laramie to avoid contact 
with the over-land ravelers who 
followed along the south bank of 
the Platte. 

APRIL ALONG THE PLATTE: 

Monday the 5th, Heber C. Kinm- 
ball began the journey to the 
dendesvouz on the Elk Horn by 
moving six of his teams out from 
Winter Quarters and camped that 
night just east of Little Papillion 
creak (near Irvington). The next 
ten days were consumed by the 
various pioneers moving with their 
teams and wagons to the rendes- 
vouz from which they were to set 
out on their western journey. 


Pioneer Memorial & Vault Co. 

MONUMENTS - BURIAL VAULTS - TILE 


3019 WASH. BLVD. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


DIAL 6914 


BAKER MARKET 


GROCERIES - MEATS 

810 Canyon Rd. 


VEGETABLES 

Dial 7448 
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THE PIONEER 


June 1949 


Make Arrangements NOW For The 

ALL STATE S. U. P. ENCAMPMENT 

Sponsored by 

SUGAR HOUSE 
CHAPTER 



AUGUST 
5TH. 6TH & 7TH 


AT BEAUTIFUL, HISTORICAL BRIGHTON 

(17 Miles East of Salt Lake Up Big Cottonwood Canyon) 


HEADQUARTERS 
Will Be Located At The Famous 

ALPINE 

ROSE 

LODGE 

President Brigham Young's Favorite 
Camping Spot 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, AUG. 5th — 2 to 5 P. M. Registration and Assignment to Quarters 
5 to 6 P. M. Dinner at the Camp Grounds 
7:30 to; 10 P. M. Campfire Program 

SATURDAY, AUG. 6th — 6:30 to 9 A. M. Breakfast at Lodge 
9:30 to 12 Noon. Skyline Ski-Lift to Lake Mary 
Lunch to be Served at the Lake 

2 to 5 P. M. Business Meeting for the Men—Program for Ladies 
5 to 7 P. M. Barbecue Dinner at Camp Grounds 

7:30 to 10 O'clock. Camp Fire Program Including Story and Barber Shop 
Quartet Contests 

SUNDAY, AUG. 7th — Breakfast at the Alpine Lodge 
9:30. Sunday Services M. I. A. Home 

1 P. M. Dinner at Sugar House Pioneer Museum, 3000 Connor St., Salt Lake, 
(2140 East 3000 South) 


EVERYTHING PROVIDED FOR ONLY $12.50 PER PERSON 

(Nothing To Worry About -- Just Come and Enjoy It!) 

FIRST CLASS! 1 


-4c 


3 DAYS! 

ALL MEALS FURNISHED 
PRIVATE SLEEPING ROOM 
ALL THE ACTIVITIES INCLUDED 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Your Prompt Reservation Will 
Assure Best Accommodations 


MR. GEORGE R. BIESINGER, Chairman, 

1617 Harrison Avenue, 

Salt Lake City 5, Utah 

Enclosed find check for $.to pay for. persons. 

I This pays for all accommodations, meals, and activities for the entire 3-DAY EN¬ 
CAMPMENT. 

I Name .™.....H 

Address . L?J1 _... 

I City 1m .:.. 


.:...—. Chapter 0 ..,**,*.. 

($12.50 PER PERSON COVERS EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS) 




























